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LOUISIANA 

State  Normal  School, 

NATCHITOCHES.  LA. 


CATALOGUE,  1892-'93. 


NEW  ORLEANS : 
L.  Graham  &  Son,  44  46  Saronnc  Street. 
1893. 


BOARD  OF  ADMINISTRATORS. 


His  Excellency,  Gov.  Murphy  J.   Foster  {Ex- Officio). 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hargrove, 

ist  Circuit,  Caddo  Parish.    Term  expires  July  i,  1896. 

Col.  A.  B.  Cooper, 

2d  Circuit,  Richland  Parish.    Term  expires  July  i,  1S98. 

Hon.  R.  P.  Hunter, 

3d  Circuit,  Rapides  Parish.    Term  expires  July  1,  1S98. 

Col.  Geo.  Wailes, 

4th  Circuit,  Iberville  Parish.    Term  expires  July  1,  1S94. 

Mr.  Lawrence  H.  Pugh, 

5th  Circuit,  Assumption  Parish.  Term  expires  July  1 ,  [894. 

Dr.  Z.  T.  Gallion, 

Natchitoches,  La.    Term  expires  July  1,  1S96. 

President  Thos.  D.  Boyd  (Ex- Officio), 
Natchitoches,  La. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Gov.  Murphy  J.  Foster,  President,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Hargrove,  Vice  President,  Shreveport,  La. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Ducournau,  Sr.,  Treasurer,  Natchitoches,  La. 
Mr.  Thos.  P.  Chaplin,  Secretary,  Natchitoches,  La. 


FACULTY. 


Thos.  D.  Boyd,  President, 
Psychology. 

A.  L.  Smith,  ^ 
Pedagogy  and  Training. 

R.  L.  Himes,  ^ 
Mathematics,  Penmanship,  and  Book-Keeping. 

E.  L.  Stephens, 
Natural  Sciences  and  Latin. 

Miss  E.  F.  Rodeffer, 
Vocal  Music  and  Elocution. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Johnson,  • 
Drawing. 

Miss  Agnes  Morris, 
History  and  English  Literature. 

Miss  M.  W.  Richardson,  ' 
Geography,  Physiology  and  Chemistry. 

Miss  Laura  E.  Tauzin,  f 
French. 

Miss  Emma  B.  Macmurdo, 
Instrumental  Music. 


Faculty. 


Miss  Emma  Oswalt,  >/ 

Miss  B.  V.  Russell, 

Miss  Laura  E.  Tauzin, 

Miss  Emma  B.  Macmurdo, 
Teachers  and  Critics  in  Practice  School. 


OFFICERS. 

Wm.  F.  Fuqua,  Secretary. 
Miss  M.  W.  Richardson,  Librarian. 
Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Donoho,  Matron  of  Boarding  Club. 
Miss  Emma  Oswalt,  Treasurer  of  Boarding  Club. 


CATALOGUE  OF  GRADUATES. 


1885-  86. 

Oswalt,  Miss  Emma  Jonesville,  La. 

Phillips,  Miss  Sallie  May  Homer,  La. 

Washington,  Miss  Mary  E  Ruston,  La. 

1886-  87. 

Ezernack,  Miss  Odalie  Natchitoches,  La. 

Ford,  Mr.  W.  L  Winnfield,  La. 

Fortson,  Miss  Lizzie  Bethany,  La. 

Gill,  Miss  Josephine..'.  Spring  Ridge,  La. 

Henry,  Miss  Alice  Walnut  Lane,  La. 

Hight,  Miss  Eugenia  Mosely's  Bluff,  La. 

Hightower,  Miss  Lelia  Homer.  La. 

Hughes.  Miss  M.  H  Natchitoches,  La. 

Ker,  Miss  Kate  New  Iberia,  La. 

Marti;.,  Miss  Alice  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

McCarty,  Miss  Grace  Homer,  La. 

1887-  88. 

Draughn,  Miss  Ida  Fort  Jesup,  La. 

Garrett,  Miss  W.  C  Donaldsonville,  La. 

Hartz,  Miss  Cornelia  New  Iberia,  La. 

Hester,  Miss  Anna  Arizona,  La. 

Hill,  Miss  Rosa  Robeline,  La. 

Joor,  Miss  Carrie  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Kearney,  Mr.  Samuel  _  Natchitoches,  La. 

McAlpin,  Miss  Laura  Leesville,  La. 

McClung,  Miss  Gertrude  Meridian,  Miss. 

Sharp,  Mrs.  Frank  J  Donaldsonville,  La. 

Thrasher,  Mrs.  M.  C  ...  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Walker,  Miss  Lizzie.....'._  New  Orleans,  La. 

1888-  89. 

Bond,  Miss  Jessie  C  Ruston,  La. 

Cooper,  Miss  Annie  M  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Dale,  Mr.  A.  S  Lavacca,  La. 
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Dormon,  Miss  Martha  A  Saline,  La. 

Davidson,  Miss  Maggie  L  Waterproof,  La. 

Huey.  Miss  May  B  Ruston,  La. 

McLaurin,  Miss  Sorintha  Bastrop,  La. 

Russell,  Miss  Bessie  V  Natchitoches,  La. 

Russell,  Miss  Scharlie  Natchitoches,  La. 

Shields,  Miss  Alice  W  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Vaughan,  Mr.  I.  J  Abbeville,  La. 


1889-90. 

Aaron,  Miss  Hannah  Natchitoches,  La. 

Alexander,  Miss  M.  L  Oak  Ridge,  La. 

Corbitt,  Mrs.  Annie  E  Natchitoches,  La. 

Ezell,  Mr.  Jas.  Oscar  Jena,  La. 

Fulton,  Miss  Alma  H  Alpha,  La. 

Garig,  Miss  Zoe  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Honeycutt,  Miss  Alice  L  Farmerville,  La. 

Milling,  Miss  Ida  Calhoun,  La. 


1890-91. 

Dale,  Miss  Julia   _  New  Era,  La. 

Munday,  Miss  Bessie  C  Clinton,  La. 

Spencer,  Miss  Sallie  Redwine,  La. 

Barrett,  Miss  Elizabeth  J  Alexandria,  La. 

Cade,  Miss  Maggie  C  Bellevue,  La. 

Cross,  Miss  Mary  S  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Dalzell,  Miss  Erne  Shreveport,  La. 

Garrett,  Miss  L.  C  Thibodaux,  La. 

Greig,  Miss  Frances  S  Lafayette,  La. 

Greneaux,  Miss  Mathilde  Natchitoches,  La. 

Harwell,  Miss  Bessie  E  Stonewall,  La. 

Kearney,  Miss  Mollie  M  Natchitoches,  La. 

McBride,  Miss  Maggie  H    Gansville,  La. 

McKitrick,  Miss  Bessie  B  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Payne,  Miss  Mary  Eliza   Natchitoches,  La. 

Quimby,  Miss  Lizzie  Emma  Donaldsonville,  La. 

Tauzin,  Miss  Laura  E  Natchitoches,  La. 

Trichel,  Miss  Kate  Lea  Natchitoches,  La. 


Macmurdo,  Miss  Emmie  B  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Pollard,  Miss  Delia  G  Ruston,  La. 

Schorten,  Miss  Estelle  K  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Simon,  Miss  Fannie   Natchitoches,  La. 

Wright,  Miss  Helen  Monroe,  La. 

Alway,  Mr.  George  H  Victoria  Mills,  La. 

Bell,  MissSallie  R  Shreveport,  La. 

Capers,  MissLela  K  _  Dallas,  Texas. 

Daigre,Mr.  H.  Jewell  Pineville,  La.  J 

Dingle,  Miss  Mary  M  Shreveport,  La. 

Dollerhide,  Miss  Emma  R  Delhi,  La. 

Enders,  Miss  Willie  B  Shreveport,  La. 

Foreman,  Miss  Vivian  V  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Jacob.  Miss  Eva  Natchitoches,  La. 

King,  Miss  Sallie  B  Mound,  La. 

McCord,  Miss  Irma  Oak  Ridge,  La. 

McGivaren,  Miss  Eliza  A  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Tomlinson,  Miss  Estelle  C  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Wolff,  Miss  Ida  L  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Woodard,  Miss  Purity  L  Dubberly,  La. 


Bradfield,  Miss  May  K  

Dale,  Mr.  Thos.  W  

Stephenson,  Mrs.  Alice  C. 


Baton  Rouge,  La, 
Lavacca,  La. 
Mansfield,  La. 


Advanced  Senior  Class. 

.Carver,  Miss  Melo  Natchitoches,  La. 

Gibson,  Miss  Mary  W  Dickard,  La. 

Hammett,  Miss  Lucy  E  Campte,  La. 

Hereford,  Miss  Jenny  C  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Jack,  Mr.  G.  Whitfield  Natchitoches,  La. 

Levy,  Miss  Edna  Natchitoches,  La. 

Matthews,  Miss  Manie  Plaquemine,  La. 

Payne,  Miss  Alicia  E  Natchitoches,  La. 

Readhimer,  Mr.  J.  E  Saline,  La. 

Simon,  Miss  Rachel  Natchitoches,  La. 

Smith,  Miss  May  G  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Weiland,  Miss  Lulu  D  Baker,  La. 

Senior  Class. 

Addison,  Miss  Ouida  _  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Basch,  Miss  Mary  Shreveport,  La. 

Bolton,  Miss  Eddie  Shiloh,  La. 

Cockerham,  Miss  Mamie  St.  Maurice,  La. 

Compton,  Miss  Sarai  E  Welchton,  La. 

Furniss,  Miss  Sallie  M  Knox  Point,  La. 

Hamilton,  Miss  Mattie  Shiloh,  La. 

Havard,  Miss  Kate  Rosa,  La. 

Holston,  Miss  Lelia  Natchitoches,  La. 

Johnson,  Miss  Emma   Natchitoches,  La. 

Kennedy,  Miss  Mary  Lee  Arcadia,  La. 


Catalogue  of  Students. 
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Levy,  Mr.  Chas.  H  Natchitoches,  La. 

McVea,  Miss  Mary  V  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Peabody,  Miss  Nettie  Minden,  La. 

Rhodes,  Miss  Myra  Waskom,  Texas. 

Roach,  Miss  Ruby  Mansfield,  La. 

Sherard,  Miss  Mattie  F  Homer,  La. 

Trichel,  Miss  Evelina  C  Natchitoches,  La. 

Williamson,  Miss  Amy  Stonewall,  La. 

Woodward,  Miss  Myra  Shreveport,  La. 

Advanced  Intermediate  Class. 

Allison,  Miss  Edna  Natchitoches,  La. 

Barrett,  Miss  Fannie  R  Alexandria,  La. 

Bennett,  Mr.  Wesley  W  Weldon,  La. 

Butler,  Mr.  Robt.  B  Melville,  La. 

Dale,  Mr.  R.  E.  L  Rhinehart's,  La. 

Dormon,  Miss  Virginia  T  Arcadia,  La. 

Herring,  Miss  Marie  J  Grand  Cane,  La. 

McLaurin,  Miss  Hugh  D  Mer  Rouge,  La. 

Myers,  Miss  Maud  A  Oak  Ridge,  La. 

Nelken,  Miss  Gussie  Natchitoches,  La. 

Odom,  Mr.  Fred  M  Weldon,  La. 

Owens,  Miss  Sallie  H  Shreveport,  La. 

Percy,  Miss  Maude  M  Natchitoches,  La. 

Pierson,  Miss  May...._  Natchitoches,  La. 

Roach,  Miss  Sallie  Lou  Mansfield,  La. 

Rusca,  Mr.  John  L  Natchitoches,  La. 

Sanders,  Miss  Janie  K  Plain  Dealing,  La. 

Smith,  Miss  Mamie  B  .Natchitoches,  La. 

Sompayrac,  Miss  Mena  A  Natchitoches,  La. 

Spencer,  Miss  Jeannette  S  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Tessier,  Miss  Louise  Natchitoches,  La. 

Yeager,  Mr.  James  N  Pineville,  La. 

Intermediate  Class. 

Barrett,  Miss  Annie  Alexandria.  La. 

Belk,  Miss  Clara  H  Delta,  La. 

Bowers,  Miss  Katie  N  Napoleonville,  La. 

Carver,  Miss  Earline  M  Thibodaux,  La. 

Cary,  Miss  Hettie  M  Donaldsonville,  La. 
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Caspari,  Mr.  Emanuel  Natchitoches,  La. 

Christian,  Miss  Abbie  Pineville,  La. 

Collins,  Miss  Lula  J  Hemphill,  La. 

Connell,  Miss  Corrie  Knox  Point,  La. 

Deblieux,  Miss  Julie  Natchitoches,  La. 

Gallion,  Miss  Mary  Eliza  Natchitoches,  La. 

Gibson,  Miss  Cleora  F  Dickard,  La. 

Grace,  Miss  Henrie  A  Natchitoches,  La. 

Harrison,  Miss  Rosie  F  Natchitoches,  La. 

Herring,  Miss  Maymie  M  Monroe,  La. 

Hester,  Miss  Sallie  A  Walnut  Lane,  La. 

Hobdy,  Miss  Carrie  B  Bayou  La  Chute, 

Kearney,  Miss  Emma  C  Natchitoches,  La. 

Lane,  Miss  Mary  Belle  Hope  Villa,  La. 

Lee,  Miss  Louise  Gilbert,  La. 

Miller,  Miss  Janie  E  Lamothe,  La. 

Sisson,  Miss  Fannie  ..Mer  Rouge,  La. 

Thorn,  Miss  Josie  C  Melville,  La. 

Walmsley,  Mr.  Robt.  M  Natchitoches,  La. 

Watson,  Miss  Maggie  E  Plaquemine,  La. 

Woodard,  Miss  Lena  Dubberlv,  La. 

Advanced  Junior  Class. 

Bates,  Miss  Maude  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Black,  Miss  Mattie  E  New  Orleans,  La. 

Baudouin,  Miss  Fredonia  Hahnville,  La. 

Boydstun,  Miss  Maggie  L  Melrose,  La. 

Caspari,  Mr.  Chas  Natchitoches,  La. 

Christian,  Mr.  Jas.  A  Pineville,  La. 

Corley,  Mr.  Jas.  D  Alpha,  La. 

Cunningham,  Mr.  C.  M  Natchitoches,  La. 

Cunningham,  Miss  Ida  G  Natchitoches,  La. 

Davidson,  Miss  Pearl  J  Waterproof,  La. 

DeGrey,  Miss  Mary  L  Port  Eads,  La. 

Delouche,  Miss  Lise  A  Cloutierville,  La. 

Dubroca,  Miss  Isabelle  C  Port  Allen,  La. 

Faulk,  Miss  Minnie  Ida  Mer  Rouge,  La. 

Gilbert,  Miss  Jennie  Oakley,  La. 

Gilbert,  Miss  Louise   ".  Oakley,  La. 

Hayes,  Mr.   Dallas   Indian  Bayou,  La. 


La. 


(s  CL  tct  lo&U  6 
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 Natchitoches,  La. 

ITOliS,  lVJUSS  lViaUCl  

P1oicon/>a     A  f  v     T?  T-T 

Richardson,  Miss  Jeaimette 

 Alexandria,  La. 

Sullivan,  Miss  Helen  C  

 Natchitoches,  La. 

Tugwell,  Miss  Lee  

 Farmerville,  La. 

Junior 

Class. 

Armstrong*,  M^iss  Adelia  C... 

Tlcoll    T->    O      T  .. 

Cunningham,   Aliss  Neva  M 

 Natchitoches,  La. 

DeOrey,  NTiss  Amy  R   

Hnwthorne,  jVliss  "Vnginia... 

 Provencal,  La. 

U,.„t,      TVfr    C  T 

 Opelousas,  La. 

Tallnlah    T  a 

Pouncey,  Miss  Rena  

 Legonier,  La. 

Prudhomme,  Mr.  Alf.  J 

 Natchitoches,  La. 
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Rusca,  Miss  Josephine  T  

 Natchitoches,  La. 

Slaughter,  Miss  Carrie  V 

Port  Hudson,  La. 

Smith,  Miss  Georgie  lone  

 Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Spiith,  Mr.  Jere  G  

 Boyce,  La. 

bmitn,  Miss  Jessie  r  

...  bhuteston  sr.  U.,  La. 

rr\\_                             TV  /f  ..     T>  _t  j.  T 

Walet,  Mr.  John  D  

 Belle  Place,  La. 

Advanced  "A" 

Class. 

Andrus,  Miss  Tillou  

 Opelousas,  La. 

Breazeale,  Mr.  Ross  E  

 Natchitoches,  La. 

Deblieux,  Mr.  Lestan  

 Natchitoches,  La. 

Dietrich,  Miss  Rose  

 Natchitoches,  La. 

Ezernack,  Miss  Edna  E  

 Natchitoches,  La. 

Goldenberg,  Miss  Ida  

 Alexandria,  La. 

Hickman,  Mr.  Geo.  H  

.Boyce,  La. 

Hicks,  Mr.  J.  H  

 Natchitoches,  La. 

Hollingsworth,  Mr.  Robert   

 Natchitoches,  La. 

Hyams,  Miss  Judith  L  „  

Tack,  Miss  Mary  Kate  

 Natchitoches,  La. 

Kearney,  Miss  Ann  S  

 Natchitoches,  La. 

Keegan,  Miss  Alice  .Louise.  

 Robeline,  La. 

Larche,  Miss  Mamie  

 Downsville,  La. 

Matthews,  Mr.  Emmet  T  

  Plaquemine,  La. 

Moore,  Mr.  J.  Callie  

 Shiloh,  La. 

Moreau,  Mr.  Ambrose  A  

 Natchitoches,  La. 

Perot,  Mr.  John  Louis   

 Campte,  La. 

Pierson,  Miss  Bessie  .'.  

 Natchitoches,  La. 

Robin,  Miss  Octavie  

 Leonville,  La. 

Rusca,  Miss  Regina  

 Natchitoches.  La. 

Scott,  Miss  Florence  

 Kingston,  La. 

Smith,  Mr.  Catesby  Ashton  

Smith,  Miss  Elberta  M  

 Washington,  La. 

Sompayrac,  Mr.  Powell  A  

Clarence  P.  O.,  La. 

Stephens,  Miss  Ida  L. 

 Provencal,  La. 

Taylor,  Miss  Delia  May  

Delta,  La. 

Walmsley,  Miss  Cora  Lee  

 Natchitoches,  La. 

Woodard,  Miss  Nancy  Cornelia 

 Dubberly,  La. 
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"A"  Class. 

Barnes,  Miss  F 

Miller,  Miss  M 

Robinson,  Mr. 

PRACTICE  SCHOOL. 

Fourth  Grade. 

Brown,  Hilary 

Kaffie,  Mabel 

Bullard,  Helen 

Kaffie,  Selma 

Clark,  Frank 

Kaffie,  Sydney 

Clemens,  Ernest 

Russ,  Rose 

Clemens,  Louis 

omitn,  Hitnel 

Cclton,  Elmer 

oompayrac,  Jules 

Hill,  Estelle 

Sutton,  Virginia 

Holston,  Rose 

bweat,  L/Ucille 

Hubley,  Blanche 

Tatum,  Lula 

Jacobs,  Abe 

Tessier,  Lucille 

Johnson,  Jimmie 

Third  Grade. 

Brown,  May 

Johnson,  Belle 

Cartel,  Lee 

Jones,  Mary 

Chaler,  Emma 

McLean,  Richard 

Chlette,  Lily 

McLean,  Sallie 

Cunningham,  Charlotte            Pierson,  Pierce 

Dranguet,  Oscar 

Prudhomme,  John 

Ford,  Alice 

Prudhomme,  Leah 

Gallion,  Zach. 

Sweat,  Scriven 

Genius,  Albert 

Trichel,  Clarence 

Guitou,  Daisv 

Vines,  Leola 

Horsner,  Effie 

Ware,  Blanding 

Hubley,  Dan 

Second  Grade. 

Atkins,  Maggie  May                Levy,  Clyde 

Carnahan,  Walter                    Levy,  Paul 

Clark,  Tom 

McLaurin,  Lawrence 
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Colton,  Juan 
Dismukes,  Mary 
Davis,  James 
Dunckelman,  Peter 
Dfltolap,  Cora 
Gammon,  Bertha 
Gammon,  Clifford 
Harkins,  Camilla 
Jacobs,  Sam 
Kaffie,  Edna 
Kaffie,  Isidore 
Kearney,  Frank 
Johnson,  Lovic 


Nardim,  Mary 
Nelken,  Abe 
Nelken,  Emanuel 
Nelken,  Jettie 
Porter,  Vernon 
Raggio,  Tom 
Scarborough,  Daniel  C. 
Scarborough,  Paxton 
Scott,  Geo.  Thos. 
Sompayrac,  Albert 
Sompayrac,  Victor 
Sutton,  Win.  Craton 
Walmsley,  Louise 


First  Grade. 

Adams,  Carrie  Johnson,  Font 

Adams,  Pearl  Jones,  Robert 

Carnahan,  Antoinette  Kaffie,  Daisy 

Casey,  Cora  Kaffie,  Dora 

Clark,  Lee  Clifton  Kile,  Daisy  Cecile 

Cook,  Lerov  Kile,  Rena  Camille 

Cunningham,  Laura  Locoul  Levy,  Mary 

Dismukes,  Ruth  Magruder.  Mary  Bangs 

Dowden,  David  Pierson  McLean,  Stephen 

Dowden,  Willis  Stephen  Prudhomme,  Manette 

Dunckelman,  Robert  Raggio,  Warren 

Ezernack,  Harold  Scott,  John  William 

Gallion,  Annie  Pearl  Scott,  Joseph  Columbus 

Genius,  Alice  Mary  Tatum,  Baker 

Hill,  John  Flowers  Tatum,  Nora 

Holston,  Young  Tessier,  Mary  Beatrice 

Hubley,  Cleveland  Trichel,  Olita  Vivien 

Hubley,  Lawrence  T.  Watson.  Saidee. 
Johnson,  Alice 

SUMMARY. 

Normal  Department   180 

Practice  Department   113 

Total    .  ..  293 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

HISTORY. 

The  Louisiana  State  Normal  School  was  founded  by  an  act 
of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  July  7,  1884.  .  Under  the 
provisions  of  that  act  the  State  Board  of  Education  selected 
the  town  of  Natchitoches  as  the  domicile  of  the  school,  and  ap- 
pointed, as  its  Board  of  Administrators,  the  following  residents 
of  the  place:  David  Pierson,  E.  E.  Buckner,  L.  Caspari,  T. 
P.  Chaplin,  H.  B.  Walmsley. 

The  Board  organized  with  Judge  David  Pierson  as  Presi- 
dent; and  on  December  29,  1S84,  elected  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Sheib,  of  Baltimore,  President  of  the  Faculty. 

The  School  began  its  first  session  in  November,  1885;  and 
Dr.  Sheib  continued  in  charge  until  May,  1SS8, 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  June  20,  iSSS. 
it  was  enacted  that  "  The  Board  of  Administrators  of  the 
State  Normal  School  shall  consist  of  six  competent  white  citi- 
zens, who  shall  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  one  from  each  of  the  first  five  circuits  of  the 
Courts  of  Appeals,  and  one  from  the  city  of  Natchitoches." 

The  Board  of  Administrators,  appointed  under  this  act,  met 
at  Natchitoches  July  2,  1888,  and  organized  with  Hon.  W.  H. 
Wise,  of  Shreveport,  as  President. 

The  position  of  President  of  the  Faculty  was  tendered  to 
Thos.  D.  Boyd,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature 
in  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  A.  and  M.  College,'  who 
promptly  accepted  the  office  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
its  duties. 

In  1892  the  law  was  still  further  amended,  and  it  was  enacted 
that  "  The  first  Board  of  Administrators  appointed  under  this 
act  shall,  at  its  first  meeting,  be  divided  by  lot  into  three 
classes  of  two  members  each,  the  first  class  to  hold  office  for 
two  years,  the  second  for  four  years,  and  the  third  for  six 
years,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1892." 
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OBJECT. 

The  State  Normal  School  has  lor  its  object  to  train  efficient 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  It 
proposes  to  accomplish  this  end : 

1.  By  giving  those  students  who  take  the  full  four  years 
course  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  higher  branches 
taught  in  a  complete  system  of  public  schools. 

2.  By  giving  them  an  insight  into  the  laws  of  mental  devel- 
opment, the  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  and  the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  school  teaching  and  school  management. 

3.  By  instructing  them  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the 
common  school  branches,  and  requiring  them  to  put  those 
methods  in  practice  by  actual  teaching  in  the  Practice  School. 

4.  By  seeking  to  develop  in  them  a  high  order  of  character, 
independence,  self-control,  love  of  learning,  faithfulness  to 
duty,  and  zeal  for  teaching. 

LOCATION. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  located  in  the  southern  suburbs 
of  the  town  of  Natchitoches,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  centre 
of  the  town.  Its  handsome  and  commodious  buildings,  formerly 
occupied  as  a  convent  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  stand 
up'on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Cane  River  Valley,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  tracts  of  country  in  the  South.  The 
grounds  contain  about  twenty  acres  under  fence,  and  about  eighty 
acres  of  open  woodland.  The  large  campus,  studded  with  shade 
trees,  affords  every  opportunity  for  outdoor  recreation. 

For  beauty  and  healthfulness,  the  site  can  not  be  excelled 
in  the  South,  and  nowhere  could  a  spot  be  found  where  the 
student  would  be  less  surrounded  by  influences  tending  to  pro- 
duce distraction  from  study. 

ACCESSIBILITY. 

The  Natchitoches  Railroad  connects  the  town  with  the  Texas 
&  Pacific  Railway  at  Cypress,  eleven  miles  from  Natchi- 
toches, and  with  Red  River  at  Grand  Ecore,  four  miles  from 
Natchitoches.  The  trains  make  close  connection  with  all  day 
trains«5u  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  and  the  depot  is  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  Normal  School. 
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Term — Junior  Class. 

Higher  Arithmetic. 

Grammar. 

History. 

Civil  Government. 
Physical  Geography. 
Book-keeping,  u- 
Drawing. 
Singing. 


Second  Year. 

2d  Term 


Advanced  Junior  Cias 
Algebra. 

Higher  Arithmetic. 

Rhetoric. 

History. 

Zoology. 

Drawing. 

Singing. 


Third  Year. 

1st  Term — Intermediate  Class.  2d  Term — Adv.  Intermediate  Class. 

Geometry.  Algebra. 

Literature.  Physics. 

History.  Psychology. 

Botany.  History  of  Education. 

Latin  or  French.  ^  Latin  or  French. 

Drawing.  Drawing. 

Singing.  Singing. 

Fourth  Year. 

2d  Term — Adv.  Senior  Class. 
Geometry. 
Psychology. 
Literature. 
Latin  or  French. 
Drawing. 
Singing. 
Geology. 

Teaching  in  Practice  School.. 
Methods  in  Hittory  and  Geog- 
raphy. 

Lessons   and  exercises   in  Spelling,  Elocution,  Composition  and 
Calisthenics  are  given  throughout  the  course. 


1st  Term  —  Senior  Class. 
Geometry. 
Pedagogy. 
Latin  or  French. 
Drawing. 
Singing. 

Methods  in  Number.  Reading 

and  Language. 
Teaching  in  Practice  School. 


GRADUATION. 

Upon  successfully  completing  the  course  of  study,  the  student 
is  awarded  a  diploma,  which,  according  to  the  law,  "  shall 
entitle  its  holder  to  a  first  grade  teacher's  certificate,  valid  in  any 
town  or  parish  in  the  State  for  four  years  from  the  date  of 
graduation,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  it  may  be  renewed, 
for  the  same  period,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  upon 
satisfactory   evidence   of    the    ability,    progress,  and  moral 
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character  of  the  teacher  making  application  for  such  renewal. 
Furthermore,  the  diploma  of  the  State  Normal  School  shall 
entitle  its  holder  to  such  degree  of  preference  in  the  selection 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State  as  may  be 
deemed  wise  and  expedient  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion." 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Normal  School  is  open  to  both  sexes. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Normal  Department  must 
be  at  least  15  years  of  age  if  female,  and  16  if  male  ;  must  pre- 
sent on  the  day  of  examination  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  good 
moral  character  by  letter  to  the  president  from  some  school 
director  or  other  prominent  citizen  of  the  parish  ;  must  declare 
in  writing  their  full  intention  of  continuing  in  the  school  until 
graduated,  unless  sooner  discharged,  and  of  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  Louisiana  for  at  least  one  year  after  gradua- 
tion ;  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Reading, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  unless  exempt  from  such  examina- 
tion by  virtue  of  an  adequate  diploma  or  teacher's  certifi- 
cate. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  the  regular  Normal  Course 
of  Study  ;  but  applicants  of  requisite  qualifications,  as  shown 
by  examination,  diploma,  or  teacher's  certificate,  will  be 
admitted  to  any  one  of  the  classes.  Holders  of  first  grade 
teacher's  certificates,  or  the  diplomas  of  first-class  high  schools 
and  colleges,  will  be  admitted  without  examination  to  the 
Advanced  Intermediate  Class,  to  graduate  in  three  terms,  or 
half  sessions.  No  applicant  will  be  admitted  to  the  Senior 
Class,  to  graduate  in  one  session,  without  passing  a  thorough 
examination  on  all  the  important  branches  of  previous  years  of 
the  Course  of  Study. 

fs£g~  Owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  class  room  space  there  will  be 
no  "  A  "  class  for  the  session  of  1893-94.  No  applicant  will 
be  admitted  who  is  not  qualified  for  entrance  to  the  advanced 
"A"  class,  for  which  examinations  similar  to  the  following 
will  be  given : 
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ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 
Arithmetic. 

1.  Define  fractions;  a  fractional  unit. 

2.  A  farmer  has  730  bus.  corn,  1241  bus.  oats,  1460  bus.  rye, 
which  he  desired  to  put  into  the  smallest  number  of  bins  of 
equal  size  possible  ;  required  the  number  of  bins  and  size  of 
each  ? 

3.  The  longitude  of  Rome  is  120  27'  east,  and  of  San  Fran- 
cisco 1220  26'  15"  west.  What  time  is  it  in  the  latter  place 
when  it  is  4  P.  M.  in  the  former? 

4.  I  bought  2 1 . 1 75  cords  of  wood  ;  y2  of  ^3  of  it  cost  $2.62 y2 , 
I  -\-  of  it  cost  $2.50,  and  the  remainder  $2,551/3  per  cord; 
I  gave  the  vendor  3  eagles,  150  dimes,  1325  cents  and  1750 
mills  ;  what  change  should  I  receive  ? 

5.  Which  is  heavier,  and  how  much;  a  pound  of  feathers  or 
pound  of  gold?  an  ounce  or  feathers  or  an  ounce  of  gold? 

6.  (a)  Write  4529  by  the  Roman  notation. 

(b)  Simplify   ('/}  +T5L+lt\  +  lt  x  8jV 
{  '  6/3         4*J  151 

7.  Reduce  70,287  inches  to  miles,  rods,  etc. 

8.  Mr.  Williams,  laying  in  a  stock  of  goods,  invests  one- 
third  of  his  money  in  flour,  one-fourth  in  sugar  and  molasses, 
one-twelfth  in  tea  and  coffee,  and  the  remainder,  $540,  in  sun- 
dries.   What  was  the  whole  amount  invested? 

9.  Enumerate  principles  of  fractions,  and  illustrate  by  exam- 
ples. 

10.  (a)  How  many  barrels  of  flour  (196  lbs.)  can  be  made 
from  the  contents  of  a  bin  12  feet  long,  7*^  feet  wide  and  4  feet 
deep,  if  1  bu.  wheat  makes  4S  lbs.  flour. 

(6)  Write  out  solution  to  the  following: 
Jane's  wedding  dress  cost  $50,  and  four-fifths  of  this  is  four 
times  the  cost  of  her  bonnet,  and  also  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
her  cloak ;  required  the  cost  of  her  cloak  and  bonnet,  respec- 
tively. 

Grammar  and  Composition. 
'■'•During  the  whole  time,  Rip  and  his  companion  had  labored 
on  in  silence  ;  for,  though  the  former  marveled  greatly  what 
could  be  the  object  of  carrying  a  keg  of  liquor  up  this  wild 
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mountain,  yet  there  was  something  strange  and  incomprehensi- 
ble about  the  tinknown  that  inspired  awe  and  checked  famil- 
iarity." 

1.  Select  the  principal  propositions  in  the  above.  What  con- 
nects them  ? 

2.  Select  the  subordinate  clauses.  What  kind  of  clause  is 
each,  and  how  is  it  used? 

3.  Select  all  the  adverb  phrases,  and  tell  what  each  modifies? 

4.  Select  the  verbs,  and  give  the  subject,  mood,  tense  and 
voice  of  each  ? 

5.  Classify  and  give  the  office  of  the  words  in  italics. 

6.  Exemplify  in  sentences  the  difference  between  rise  and 
raise,  lie  and  lay,  sit  and  set,  teach  and  learn. 

7.  Write  the  other  number  of  data,  museum,  roof,  -wharf, 
bandit. 

S.  Exemplify  in  one  or  more  sentences  an  abstract  noun,  a 
passive  participle,  an  intransitive  verb,  an  infinitive,  and  an 
interrogative  adverb. 

9.  Write  from  dictation  and  punctuate  a  short  selection  of 
simple  prose. 

10.  Write  a  letter,  or  a  short  composition,  giving  an  account 
of  some  recent  occurrence. 

Geography. 

1.  Name  the  zones,  and  give  the  width  of  each  in  degrees. 

2.  What  point  on  the  earth's  surface  has  neither  latitude  nor 
longitude  ? 

3.  Name  and  locate  the  highest  mountain,  the  longest  river, 
the  largest  city,  the  largest  lake,  the  most  important  canal  in 
the  world. 

4.  How  could  you  go  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago  by  water  ? 

5.  Name  five  chief  exports  and  five  chief  imports  of  the  United 
States. 

6.  Name  and  locate  the  five  largest  cities  in  the  United  States. 

7.  What  is  the  largest  State  in  area?    In  population? 

8.  Name  all  the  navigable  rivers  in  Louisiana. 

9.  Name  and  locate  four  railroads  in  Louisiana. 

10.  Describe  the  parish  in  which  you  live. 
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United  States  History. 

1.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  work  01  one  Spanish,  one 
French,  and  one  English  explorer. 

2.  Name  the  original  thirteen  colonies. 

3.  Why  was  this  continent  called  America  and  its  inhabitants 
Indians  ? 

4.  Mention  five  American  wars  since  1750,  and  give  one  lead- 
ing cause  of  each. 

5.  For  what  are  the  following  names  famous:  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Washington  Irving,  Eli  Whitney,  John  Brown,  Stone- 
wall Jackson  ? 

6.  When,  how,  and  by  whom  was  Louisiana  acquired  ?  When 
did  it  become  a  State?    Why  so  named? 

7.  Mention  three  famous  names  in  the  history  of  Louisiana. 
Why  famous  ? 

8.  Name  all  the  Presidents  who  served  two  terms. 

9.  What  were  the  two  great  political  parties  in  1790?  In  1850? 

10.  Mention  three  great  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  giving  re- 
sult and  commanders  of  each. 

SESSIONS. 

The  ninth  annual  session  will  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  1893,  and  continue  eight  months.  The  session  is 
divided  into  two  terms  of  four  months  each,  the  second  begin- 
ning on  the  first  Monday  in  February. 

Students  will  be  received  at  any  time  during  the  session,  but 
are  advised  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  a  term. 

Applicants  for  entrance,  and  students  who  have  to  be  exam- 
ined for  promotion,  must  report  for  examination  on  Saturday, 
September  30,  1S93,  at  10  a.  m. 

There  are  five  daily  sessions  each  week,  from  9  a.  m.  to 
2  130  p.  m. 

On  Saturdays,  from  q  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  the  students  of  the  Nor- 
mal Department  may  have  general  literary  exercises  or  written 
examinations. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  Normal  student  are  as  follows  : 
Incidental  Fee  of  $2  per  term,  payable  at  the  beginning  of 
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each  term;  Board,  Lodging,  Fuel  and  Lights,  $10  to  $12.50 
per  month  ;  Washing,  $1.50  month  ;  Text-books  and  Stationary, 
about  $15  per  session. 

The  pupils  of  the  Practice  School  will  be  charged  an  Inci- 
dental Fee  of  fifty  cents  per  term,  payable  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term. 

Gentlemen  can  secure  good  board  in  private  families  in 
Natchitoches  at  $12.50  per  month.  Ladies  may  board  either 
in  the  town  at  the  above  rates,  or  in  the  Normal  Boarding  Club 
at  $10  per  month.  The  selection  of  boarding  places  in  the  town 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Normal  Boarding  Club  consists  of  the  lady  teachers  and 
lady  students  who  prefer  to  board  in  the  Normal  buildings.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  matron  employed  by  the  club, 
assisted  by  the  lady  teachers  and,  to  some  extent,  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
President  of  the  Faculty.  A  monthly  assessment  is  levied 
upon  the  members  sufficient  to  meet  only  the  actual  necessary 
expenses,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  tends  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  board.  The  assessment  for  1893-94  will  be 
$10  per  month,  payable  monthly  in  advance. 

Students  in  arrears  forfeit  the  privilege  of  boarding  in  the  Club. 

Club  members  must  furnish  their  own  napkins,  towels,  pil- 
lows, and  bed-clothing  for  double  bed. 

The  officers  of  the  Club  are  as  follows : 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  President. 

Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Donoho,  Matron. 

Miss  Emma  Oswalt,  Treasurer. 

TEXT-BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

As  the  investigation  of  topics  assigned  by  the  teacher  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  Normal  method  of  teaching,  the  work 
of  the  student  is  not  confined  to  one  set  of  text-books.  Students 
are  advised  to  bring  with  them  the  text-books  they  have  been 
using,  and  such  dictionaries  and  other  works  of  reference  as 
they  may  possess. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  the  Normal  School  is  based  upon  self-con- 
trol.   The  fact  that  many  of  the  students  are  ladies  and  gen- 
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tlemen  of  mature  age  renders  the  preservation  of  good  order  an 
easy  matter.  All  students  are  expected  to  conduct  themselves 
with  the  utmost  propriety  at  all  times,  and  those  who  are 
not  disposed  to  submit  willingly  and  cheerfully  to  all  the 
wholesome  restraints  found  necessary  for  the  good  working  and 
good  reputation  of  the  school,  will  be  requested  to  leave. 

All  Normal  students  who  leave  the  school  before  graduation, 
without  permission  or  valid  excuse,  will  be  registered  as 
expelled,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  return. 

All  students,  whether  of  the  Normal  or  Practice  Department, 
who  are  absent  from  the  school  for  one  week,  without  permis- 
sion or  valid  excuse,  will  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  and  not 
permitted  to  return  during  the  current  term. 

Excuses  for  absence  must  be  sent  in  writing  to  the  president 
before  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  seven  days. 

Habitual  absence  or  neglect  of  study  may  at  any  time  result 
in  a  request  to  withdraw  the  student. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES. 

The  Normal  is  a  free,  State  school,  and  therefore  undenomi- 
national ;  but  every  effort  is  made  to  throw  around  the  student 
an  atmosphere  of  refined  and  enlightened  Christian  morality. 
Students  are  encouraged  and  urged  to  join  the  Sunday  schools 
and  attend  the  services  of  the  churches  in  the  town,  of  which 
there  are  four;  Methodist,  Baptist,  Episcopalian  and  Roman 
Catholic. 


MEDALS  AND  PRIZES. 
As  an  incentive  to  study  and  exemplary  conduct,  the  Trustees 
of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  have  presented  medals  to  sev- 
eral of  the  most  meritorious  students. 
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Col.  J.  W.  Nicholson,  President  of  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity and  A.  and  M.  College,  offers  a  gold  medal  to  be 
awarded  to  that  member  of  the  Senior  Class  who  shall  make 
the  highest  percentage  in  a  special  prize  examination  in  Arith- 
metic. 

Prof.  R.  L.  Himes  gives  a  prize  to  the  student  found  to  have 
made  the  greatest  improvement  in  Penmanship  during  the 
term. 

LIBRARY  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  library  of  1500  volumes  is  fairly  supplied  with  encyclo- 
paedias, standard  literature,  and  works  on  education.  The 
reading  room  contains  the  leading  magazines,  educational 
journals  and  newspapers.    Students  have  free  access  to  both. 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  maps,  charts,  etc. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

As  the  only  State  Normal  School — the  keystone  of  the  arch 
of  public  education  in  Louisiana — this  institution  appeals 
strongly  for  the  sympathy  and  support  of  every  friend  of  edu- 
cation. Though  young  in  years,  it  has  already  done  much, 
through  its  graduates  and  its  institutes,  to  awaken  public  senti- 

■  .  .    .1  „„:....      :.„„r„,r;noP  m,,.  srhonl  system.    It  is  a 


leaguing,  perrecuon-or. -mscrpime,  and  enthusiastic  de- 
votion to  study  on  the  part  of  its  students,  it  challenges  com- 
parison with  any  institution  of  learning  in  this  country. 
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School  officers  and  all  other  friends  of  education  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  this  school  and  observe  its  workings  ;  and  by 
their  criticisms  and  suggestions  to  help  us  to  make  it  a  more 
and  more  useful  factor  in  developing  an  adequate  system  of 
public  schools  in  our  State. 

For  further  information,  address 


THOS.  D.  BOYD, 

President. 


ADDRESS 

Delivered  Before  the  Literary  Societies  of  the  Lou- 
isiana State  Normal  School,  Tuesday,  May  30,  1893, 
by  Justice  Chas.  E.  Fenner. 

The  man  must,  indeed,  be  wrapt  in  self,  who,  as  the  evening 
begins  to  cast  its  ominous  shadows  across  his  path,  as  the  com- 
panions of  his  day's  journey  drop  one  by  one  on  the  wayside, 
as  he  recalls  the  incidents  and  vicissitudes  of  his  own  foot-sore 
travel,  and  thinks  of  the  multitudes  following  in  his  rear,  and 
of  the  untold  myriads  who  are  yet  to  follow  them — does  not 
feel  some  awakening  of  concern  for  those  who  are  to  come 
after  him,  and  some  desire  to  smooth  away  for  them  at  least  a 
few  of  the  roughnesses  of  the  difficult  road  over  which  his  stum- 
bling steps  have  worn  their  way  so  wearily. 

As  one  watches  the  motley  procession  that  passes  like  an 
endless  panorama  along  the  highway  of  human  life,  envy  and 
pity  strive  for  mastery  in  the  emotions  excited  by  the  startling 
contrasts  of  the  scene.  The  gay  company  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  curveting  on  gallant  steeds  or  bowling  along  in 
coach  and  four,  make  a  merry  show,  though  Black  Care  may 
ride  behind  them  and  the  assassin,  Death,  waits  in  ambush  to 
waylay  them.  The  strong  man,  pressing  forward  with  vigorous 
stride,  bearing  his  burden  lightly,  looking  with  unenvying  eye 
on  the  cavalcade  which  prances  by  him,  confident  that  his 
steed  and  coach  yet  wait  his  coming,  is  a  cheerful  and  exhilarat- 
ing figure.  The  patient  and  contented  soul,  with  strength  just 
equal  to  his  burden,  who  plods  along  slowly  but  safely,  un en- 
vious of  his  swifter  comrades  and  gnawed  by  no  ambition  to 
pass  his  fellows  in  the  race,  is,  perhaps,  more  fortunate  than  he 
seems  and  happier  than  others.  "  Poor  and  content  is  rich 
and  rich  enough."  Other  gracious  figures,  in  infinite  variety, 
add  picturesqueness  to  the  scene,  on  which  the  eye  would  be 
pleased  to  dwell,  if  it  could  restrain  its  wandering  glances  from 
sadder  spectacles,  which  intrude  upon  the  unwilling  view  with 
a  pressing  urgency  which  will  not  be  denied.  Gaunt  poverty, 
hollowed-eyed  want,  overburdened  weakness,  disease  and  sin 
and  crime  set  their  mark  on  vast  numbers  of  those  wayfarers 
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who  struggle  and  faint  and  curse  and  are  trampled  and  trample 
on  each  other  and  fall  exhausted  and  wounded  and  bleeding  by 
the  way — the  innumerable  cohorts  of  the  incapable,  physically, 
mentally  or  morally. 

It  is  a  gruesome  spectacle.  The  good  and.  the  wise  of  all 
generations  have  been  watching  it  for  centuries  and  have  busied 
their  minds  with  inventing  all  sorts  of  schemes  wise  and  un- 
wise, helpful  or  injurious,  practical  and  impractical ;  but  on 
most  of  them  experience  has  written,  failure  ;  the  procession 
still  moves  on,  sad  and  gloomy;  and  the  philanthropist  almost 
abandons  hope  of  relief  and  is  disposed  to  exclaim  in  despera- 
tion : 

■'Why  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungalled  play  : 
For  some  must  watch,  while  others  sleep: 
Thus  luns  the  world  away!" 

Not  that  progress  has  not  been  made.  Not  that  human 
conditions  have  not  been  ameliorated.  Not  that  the  sum  of 
human  misery  has  not  been  diminished,  and  the  aggregate  of 
human  well  being  vastly  increased — but  when  we  trace  the 
causes  of  these  improvements,  we  find  them  due  not  to  schemes 
especially  designed  to  relieve  poverty  or  help  incapacity,  but  to 
influences  brought  into  operation  by  motives  of  a  more  general 
and  different  character. 

There  is  a  philosophy  in  all  this,  if  we  can  only  find  it  out. 

That  philosophy  does  not  discourage  efforts  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate  and  schemes  to  diminish 
the  monstrous  inequalities  of  human  conditions;  but  it  does 
inexorably  demand  that  such  efforts  and  schemes  shall  conform 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  it  warns  us  that  when  they  antago- 
nize those  laws  their  inevitable  result  is  to  aggravate  the  evils 
they  are  designed  to  cure. 

My  propositions  on  this  subject  must  necessarily  be  senten- 
tious and  dogmatic.  The  fundamental  principles  of  Natural 
Law  are  Liberty  and  Justice.  Every  scheme  of  social  organi- 
zation and  of  social  reform  must  submit  to  the  test  of  two  ques- 
tions: (i)  Is  it  consistent  with  Liberty?  (2)  Is  it  consisted 
ent  with  Justice  ? 

Liberty,  as  defined  by  Spencer  (and  the  definition  will  never 
be  improved)  is  the  right  of  man  to  the  free  use  of  his  faculties 
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and  to  the  enjoyment  of  whatever  advantage  his  faculties  may 
secure  for  him,  subject  only  to  the  limitation  that  he  shall  so 
use  his  own  liberty  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  like  liberty  of 
others.  Justice  consists  in  securing  to  each  the  right  to  the  free 
use  and  to  the  fruits  of  his  faculties  and  in  restraining  that  use 
within  the  limits  of  non-interference  with  the  equal  liberty  of 
others.  Inequality  of  faculties  is  a  fact  of  nature.  Inequality 
of  results  and  benefits  from  the  use  of  faculties  is  the  logical 
sequence  of  that  law.  All  efforts  to  evade  or  nullify  these  laws 
are  doomed  to  inevitable  failure.  All  nature,  animate  and  in- 
animate, exhibits  the  "  struggle  of  life  "  between  the  capable 
and  the  incapable,  the  fit  and  the  unfit,  the  inevitable  mastery 
of  the  capable,  and  the  inveterate  "survival  of  the  fittest." 

Any  system  which  contemplates  the  establishment  of  equality 
of  human  conditions,  irrespective  of  individual  superiorities  in 
capacity  and  exertion,  must  vanish  as  the  dream  of  the  enthusiast 
and  a  rebellion  against  nature. 

The  "  struggle  of  life  "  will  continue  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
prevailed  from  the  beginning.  Taking  the  trade  of  boot-black 
as  an  arbitrary  type  of  the  lowest  and  least  agreeable  form  of 
necessary  labor,  every  individual  must  answer  for  himself  the 
remorseless  questions:  "  Shall  I  black  my  own  boots?  or  shall 
I  black  other  people's  boots?  or  shall  other  people  black  my 
boots?"  Well,  if  his  ancestors  have  not  answered  these  ques- 
tions for  him  he  must  solve  the  riddle  for  himself.  The  most 
unfortunate  of  all  conditions  would  be  that  in  which  every  one 
should  be  driven  to  blackhis  own  boots.  The  time  which  Shake- 
speare gave  to  immortal  verse,  which  Newton  spent  in  studying 
the  stars,  which  Arkwright,  Stevenson,  Morse  and  Whitney  gave 
to  originating  and  perfecting  their  great  inventions  would  have 
been  wasted  on  boot-blacking;  while  the  myriads  whose  facul- 
ties fit  them  for  boot-blacking  and  naught  beyond  would  have 
found  no  field  for  the  surplus  energies  which  might  have  found 
profitable  employment  in  blacking  other  people's  boots  as  well 
as  their  own. 

Away  with  those  socialistic  or  communistic  theories  which, 
though  they  may  originate  in  a  silly  humanitarianism,  address 
themselves  to  the  meanest  and  not  to  the  highest  motives, 
to  groveling  envy  rather  than  to  inspiring  aspiration,  and 
which  would  achieve  the  dead  level  of  human  conditions  to 
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which  they  aspire,  not  by  elevating  the  low,  but  by  pulling 
down  the  high. 

There  is  a  kind  of  philosophic  socialism,  which  is  degraded 
by  association  with  that  name  as  commonly  employed,  which 
may  well  command  the  respect  and  earnest  support  of  all 
philanthropists.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  new  born  science  of 
sociology,  which,  while  submitting  to  natural  laws,  seeks  to 
guide  and  direct  their  operations  by  combining  and  adjusting 
the  conditions  on  which  they  act  in  such  manner  as  to  avert 
their  evil  tendencies  and  to  bring  about  more  beneficent  results. 
It  thus  imitates  the  methods  of  science  and  of  nature  herself  in 
dealing  with  the  constant  and  immutable  natural  laws.  By  the 
process  of  contrivance  and  adjustment,  reason,  divine  or  human, 
brings  natural  laws  into  relations  of  action  and  reaction  upon 
each  other  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  results  different  from 
what  the  forces  uncombined  would  have  produced.  To  these 
methods  we  owe  all  the  inventions  of  science,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  man  has  not  created  any  new  law,  or  changed 
any  old  law  ;  he  has  simply  combined  and  adjusted  forces  so 
that  by  their  action  under  the  laws  governing  them  they  would 
produce  new  results.  He  has  not  changed  or  suspended  laws, 
but  has  acted  simply  by  adjusting  them  to  each  other,  and  to 
conditions,  in  such  manner  as  to  work  out  the  end  aimed  at. 

Here  we  find  a  guide  and  a  key  to  that  kind  of  social  legis- 
lation, which,  without  violating  natural  laws,  without  infring- 
ing human  liberty,  without  impairing  the  right  of  each  individ- 
ual to  the  free  use  and  benefits  of  his  faculties,  may  yet  find 
means  to  curb  the  greed  of  ayarice,  to  temper  the  asperities 
of  competition  and  to  bring  about,  not  an  impossible  equality 
of  human  conditions,  but  at  least,  a  fairer  distribution  of  the 
fruits  of  capital  and  labor,  and  a  juster  partition  among  all 
classes  of  the  enormous  increment  to  human  wealth  and  com- 
fort and  happiness  which  has  been  created  by  modern  science 
and  energy. 

But  while  much  meditation  on  the  complex  relations  of  men 
to  each  other  and  to  society,  prompted  by  a  sincere  sympathy 
with  the  less  fortunate  members  of  our  race,  has  convinced  me 
that  human  statutes  can  not  justly  or  even  successfully  contra- 
vene the  divine  title  of  each  individual  to  the  faculties  with 
whieh  God  has  gifted  him  and  to  the  fruits  of  their  free  exer- 
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cise,  and  can  not  remedy  the  inequality  of  advantages  resulting 
from  the  competition  between  capacity,  energy  and  industtry 
on  the  one  hand,  and  weakness,  sloth  and  self-indulgence  on 
the  other,  yet  there  remains  one  direction  in  which  human 
efforts  may  be  wisely,  justly  and  humanely  exerted  for  the 
amelioration  of  human  conditions. 

You  may  not  hinder  any  man  in  the  free  use  of  his  faculties  ; 
you  may  not  justly  deprive  him  of  the  advantages  and  posses- 
sions which  his  own  faculties  or  those  of  his  ancestors  have  won 
for  him  ;  you  must  make  no  ex  post  facto  laws  to  overthrow  or 
readjust  existing  conditions  which  have  been  established  under 
the  operation  of  natural  law  as  applied  to  the  conditions  on 
which  it  acted  ;  you  may  provide  in  the  future  for  new  com- 
binations and  adjustments  of  forces  which  may  bring  about 
better  results  from  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  with  a  con- 
servative caution  not  to  infringe  the  fundamental  principles  of 
liberty  and  justice  ;  but  whatever  limitations  may  hedge  around 
your  actions  in  these  directions,  they  leave  society  free,  nay 
they  impose  upon  it  the  highest  obligation  to  provide  for  every 
individual  the  opportunity  for  the  best  development  of  his 
faculties  in  order  that  he  may  secure  the  greatest  benefit  from 
their  exercise  which  their  intrinsic  capacities  justify. 

When  the  individual  complains  that  the  inferior  faculties 
with  which  nature  endowed  him  have  not  earned  for  him  the 
same  benefits  and  advantages  which  are  enjoyed  by  his  fellow 
who  is  endowed  with  superior  faculties,  he  simply  arraigns  the 
justice  of  his  Creator  and  insolently  demands  that,  in  his 
behalf,  nature  should  reverse  her  laws;  but  when  he  denies  that 
his  faculties  are  inferior  and  claims  that  his  laggardness  in  the 
race  is  due  to  the  failure  of  society  to  furnish  him  with  the 
means  and  opportunity  of  training  his  faculties  and  of  develop- 
ing their  capacities,  he  arraigns  the  social  organization  and  lays 
at  its  door  a  charge  of  neglected  duty  which  gives  him  a  just 
cause  of  discontent. 

The  infant  "mewling  and  puking  in  its  nurse's  arms,"  the 
most  helpless  of  all  created  animals,  is  already  endowed  with 
the  whole  sum  of  faculties  with  which  nature  has  gifted  it. 
What  a  curious  microcosm  it  is !  What  a  congregation  of  un- 
fathomable mysteries  ;  what  a  repository  of  immeasurable  pos- 
sibilities!   So  far  as  evidentiary  capacity  is  concerned,  every 
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infant  is  substantially  the  counterpart  of  another,  and  yet  we 
know  that  in  the  whole  range  of  nature  there  are  not  two  alike  or 
precisely  equal.  What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  this  child,  what  is  it 
to  accomplish,  what  is  it  to  become?  These  are  questions  in 
which  society  has  a  vital  interest  for  its  own  sake,  but  a  deeper 
one  in  its  tender  humanity  for  the  child. 

Cast  naked  on  the  shores  of  life  in  a  community  of  intelligent 
adults,  made  an  involuntary  member  of  a  society  already  consti- 
tuted to  whose  laws  it  must  submit,  doomed  to  fight  its  way  in 
fierce  competition  with  its  rivals  in  the  struggle  of  life,  justice 
demands  for  this  child  at  least  a  fair  field  and  no  favor.  You 
can  not  endow  it  with  faculties  which  it  does  not  possess,  but 
you  can  give  it  a  living  chance  to  make  the  best  it  can  out  of 
the  faculties  it  has.  How  far  nature  and  how  far  training  is 
responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  in  life  of  the  individual,  is 
a  problem  which  does  not  admit  of  exact  solution.  But  reason 
and  experience  teach  that,  in  cases  of  proximate  equality,  the 
untrained  faculty  can  not  compete  with  the  trained.  Excep- 
tional instances  exist  of  such  superior  faculties  that  by  mere 
natural  force  they  will  assert  their  irresistible  power;  but  such 
exceptions  only  prove  the  rule.  You  train  race  horses  ;  you 
train  athletes;  you  assist  the  forces  of  nature  in  the  soil  you 
cultivate  by  artificial  aids  and  stimulants.  Justice  is  not  ac- 
complished, the  race  of  life  in  which  every  man  is  an  involun- 
tary contestant  is  not  run  on  fair  terms  unless  each  is  furnished 
with  equal  opportunity  to  train  his  faculties  so  as  to  equip  them 
for  their  best  performance. 

There  will  be  some  whose  hard  lot  in  life  will  debar  them 
from  the  benefit  of  training  though  freely  offered.  There  are 
others  who  will  not  submit  to  training  or  who  will  neglect  it. 
There  are  others  whose  faculties  are  so  meagre  that,  however 
trained,  they  will  still  be  laggards  in  the  race.  Let  these  blame 
themselves,  or  hard  nature,  or  unkind  fortune.  There  yet 
remain  many  eager  souls  who  will  seize  the  opportunity  to  free 
themselves  from  those  "  twin  jailers  of  the  daring  heart,  low 
birth  and  iron  fortune,"  and  whose  faculties  growing  under  the 
stimulus  of  knowledge,  and  made  active  and  supple  by  exer- 
cise, will  win  a  place  to  which,  without  such  training,  they 
would  have  aspired  in  vain.  These  are  the  "  village  Hamp- 
dens,"  the  "  mute,  inglorious  Miltons,"  the  "guiltless  Crom- 
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wells"  of  whom  the  poet  sadly  sang  as  he  mused  amid  the 
humble  graves  of  ignorance  and  poverty: 

"  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  are  laid, 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire; 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstaey  the  living  lyre. 

"  But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll  : 
Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul." 

The  duty  of  society  to  furnish  the  means  of  faculty-training 
to  all  its  members  thus  arises  above  its  firm  foundation  in  wise 
expediency  and  is  placed  on  the  secure  basis  of  justice.  We 
may  leave  the  philosophers  and  statisticians  to  pursue  their 
debate  as  to  whether  the  extension  of  education  has  resulted  in 
improving  the  morals  or  increasing  the  happiness  of  the  masses. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  respect  for  the  arguments  or  statistics 
which  go  to  the  denial  of  these  results.  The  statistics  are  falla- 
cious and  the  arguments  sophistical.  They  are  based  on  tem- 
porary and  accidental  phenomena  suggesting  either  faults  in 
educational  system  which  may  be  corrected,  or  transitory  irregu- 
larities caused  by  incomplete  adjustment  to  changed  conditions. 
They  do  not  exhibit  or  truly  foretell  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
extended  education,  which  must  redound  to  the  benefit  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  race.  But  even  were  it  true  that  education 
did  not  morally  or  materially  benefit  the  majority  of  the  people 
justice  would  only  sternly  say,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
majority.  They  have  had  their  opportunity;  if  they  will  not  or 
can  not  improve  it,  the  machinery  of  nature  must  move  on. 
The  thousands  who  are  benefited,  whose  faculties,  regenerated 
and  disenthralled,  lift  them  to  higher  spheres  and  open  to  them 
wider  and  nobler  careers,  shall  not  be  deprived  of  their  advan- 
tages because  others  fail  to  secure  them. 

Education  is  the  complement  of  nature,  the  coadjuster  of  lib- 
erty and  the  oracle  of  justice  ;  and  I  humbly  believe  it  is  des- 
tined to  prove,  first  the  Moses,  and  then  the  Messiah  of  the 
human  race. 

The  duty  of  society  in  providing  the  means  of  faculty  train- 
ing or  education  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  duty  of  the  State 
in  its  organic  capacity. 
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Justice  demands  that  the  opportunity  for  the  training  of  fac- 
ulties shall  be  limited  only  by  the  capacity  and  demand  of  fac- 
ulties for  training.  But  the  number  of  those  whose  faculties 
demand  or  are  capable  of  the  highest  training  is  so  small  that 
the  provision  of  such  training  does  not,  .perhaps,  properly  fall 
within  the  direct  functions  of  the  State,  which  deals  with  in- 
terests common  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  State  may 
do  much  to  encourage  institutions  of  higher  learning,  but  in  the 
largest  extent  these  must  rely  for  their  maintenance  and  sup- 
port on  social  energies  operating  in  a  different  form. 

Louisiana  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion.   It  would  be  strange  if  she  had  been. 

Louisiana  was  acquired  by  the  United  States  through  the 
wisdom  and  farseeing  policy  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose 
fame  as  a  statesman  and  philosopher  was  illustrated  and  en- 
nobled by  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  very 
first  territorial  legislature,  in  one  of  the  earliest  acts  adopted 
at  its  session  in  1805,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
university  in  the  territory  of  Orleans,  and  the  language  of  the 
preamble  to  that  act  so  accords  with  the  teachings  of  Jefferson 
that  it  might  have  been  written  by  his  own  hand.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: "  Whereas,  the  independence,  happiness  and  grandeur  of 
every  republic  depend,  under  the  influence  of  Divine  Providence, 
upon  the  wisdom,  virtue,  talents  and  energy  of  its  citizens 
and  rulers ;  and  whereas,  science,  literature  and  the  liberal 
arts  contribute  in  an  eminent  degree  to  improve  those  qualities 
and  acquirements  ;  and  whereas,  learning  hath  ever  been  found 
the  ablest  advocate  of  genuine  liberty,  the  best  support  of 
rational  religion,  and  the  source  of  the  only  solid  and  imperish- 
able glory  which  nations  can  acquire,  and  forasmuch  as 
literature  and  philosophy  furnish  the  most  pleasing  occupation 
improving  and  varying  the  enjoyments  of  prosperity,  affording 
relief  under  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  and  hope  and  consola- 
tion in  the  hour  of  death,  and  considering  that  in  a  common- 
wealth whose  humblest  citizens  may  be  elected  to  the  highest 
public  office,  the  knowledge  which  is  requisite  for  a  magistrate 
should  be  widely  diffused." 

These  utterances  are  pregnant  indeed  with  truth  and  wisdom, 
but  the  object  which  the  act  had  in  view,  the  establishment  of 
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a  university,  was  far  in  advance  of  the  time,  and  contemplated 
a  reversal  of  the  order  of  educational  development. 

In  a  recent  address  issued  by  the  Administrators  of  the 
Tulane  Education  Fund  it  is  said,  I  think  with  unquestionable 
truth,  "  a  complete  system  of  education  in  any  State  involves 
at  least  four  grades  of  schools,  viz :  1.  Primary  or  elementary 
schools.  2.  High  schools  or  academies.  3.  Colleges,  con- 
ferring degrees  certifying  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education. 
4.  The  university,  conducting  courses  of  the  highest  education 
in  special  branches.  These  various  grades  should  be  adapted 
to  each  other  in  such  manner  that  the  student  passes  naturally 
and  properly  prepared  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school, 
from  the  high  school  or  academy  to  the  college,  from  the  col- 
lege to  the  university." 

I  have  now  no  deeper  interest  in  life  than  that  of  forwarding 
the  establishment  in  my  State  of  a  harmonious  and  symmetrical 
educational  system,  all  the  parts  of  which  will  be  so  adjusted  to 
each  other  that,  though  each  may  be  independent,  they  will 
work  in  harmony  to  accomplish  a  common  end. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  educational  history  of  the  State  all 
the  elements  essential  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  system 
exist  and  are  in  active  operation  and  need  nothing  but  develop- 
ment and  adjustment. 

We  have  a  public  school  system  which  furnishes  primary  in- 
struction throughout  the  State.  We  have  public  high  schools 
of  excellent  standard  in  New  Orleans  and  other  points  in  the 
State  which  furnish  an  excellent  grade  of  academical  instruc- 
tion. We  have  many  private  primary  schools  and  academies 
which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number  and  in  the  standard  of 
teaching. 

The  importance  of  your  own  great  Normal  school  and  its 
phenomenal  success,  of  which  I  see  so  many  striking  evidences, 
can  not  be  exaggerated.  Schools  without  teachers  are  indeed 
like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  the  prince  omitted. 
This  institution,  turning  out,  year  by  year,  its  corps  of  intelli- 
gent and  trained  teachers  pledged  to  devote  at  least  one  year  to 
teaching  to  the  public  schools  and  most  of  whom  will  adopt 
teaching  as  a  profession,  signals  the  advent  of  a  new  educa- 
tional era  throughout  the  State.    They  will  advance  and  ele- 
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vate  the  standard  of  instruction  in  both  public  and  private 
schools  and  make  their  development  natural  and  easy. 

There  are  several  meritorious  colleges  in  the  State,  including 
the  State  college  at  Baton  Rouge  and  the  colleges  of  Tulane 
University  ot  Louisiana.  And,  in  the  latter  we  have  now  a 
genuine  university,  of  which  we  are  laying  the  foundations 
broad  and  deep.  Here  then  are  all  the  formative  constituents 
of  a  complete  educational  system  and  all  that  is  wanting  is  to 
develop  and  adjust  them. 

The  Administrators  of  Tulane  University,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  one,  do  not  arrogate  to  themselves  any  peculiar 
authority  to  dictate  to  other  institutions  in  the  matter  of  stand- 
ards and  courses  of  study.  But  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  uniformity  in  the  different  grades,  and  feeling  that 
the  initiative  must  be  taken  by  some  one,  we  have  given  careful 
and  thoughtful  attention  to  the  subject,  and  we  have  formulated 
a  course  of  collegiate  instruction  not  too  exacting  in  the  stand- 
ard of  admission  or  in  the  standard  of  graduation.  We  com- 
mend these  courses  to  the  different  collegiate  institutions  of  the 
State  and  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  same  or  equivalent 
courses  so  far  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

We  have  also  formulated  courses  of  high  school  or  academ- 
ical instruction  adequate  to  prepare  students  for  admission  to 
the  Tulane  colleges  or  other  colleges  of  like  standard.  We 
recommend  that  existing  high  schools  and  academies  should 
adopt  courses  similar  or  equivalent  to  these,  and  especially  recom- 
mend that  additional  public  and  private  high  schools  should 
be  established  at  central  points  throughout  the  State.  The 
lower  limit  of  the  high  school  courses  will  indicate  the  extent 
oj  primary  school  instruction. 

These  suggestions  merit  the  serious  consideration  of  educators 
throughout  the  State,  and  if  adopted  will  give  a  symmetry  to  our 
educational  system  which  will  be  of  incalculable  advantage.  The 
child  prepared  in  the  primary  school  will  be  fit  to  enter  any  high 
school  in  the  State.  The  certificate  of  every  high  school  or 
academy  will  open  to  its  bearer  the  doors  of  any  college  in  the 
States  and  the  diploma  of  everv  college  will  admit  its  bearer  to 
the  university  courses  on  a  plane  of  perfect  equality  with  all 
other  students.  Thus  the  educational  wayfarer  will  take  his 
journey  by  fixed  stages,  privileged  to  abandon  it  at  will,  but 
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secure  of  finding  at  each  station  a  relay  to  the  next  and  thus 
being  safely  carried  as  far  as  he  may  desire  to  travel. 

The  higher  grades  of  institution  will  not  be  hampered  in  their 
work  and  progress  by  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  students  un- 
fitly prepared,  an  evil  which  destroys  their  own  proficiency  and 
propagates  itself  in  those  above  them. 

The  youth  of  the  State  whose  means  require  it  will  find  free 
education  offered  them  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  degree. 
After  passing  through  the  public  primary  and  high  schools, 
the  doors  of  the  Normal  School  and  of  the  State  college  at 
Baton  Rouge  are  open  without  charge,  and  the  colleges  of 
Tulane  University  offer  numerous  free  scholarships,  to  which 
we  have  recently  added  honoraria  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  open  to  competition  under  prescribed  conditions,  which 

I  add  to  free  education  the  means  of  modest  support.  Similar 
honoraria  are  offered  in  the  university  courses. 

The  debt  which  the  world  owes  to  universities  can  not  be 

1  overestimated.  Nearly  all  the  inventions  and  discoveries  which 
have  transformed  the  earth  and  elevated  mankind  owe  their 

i  origin  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  university.  To  mention  a 
few  illustrations.  Columbus  was  a  student  of  the  University  of 
Pavia,  which  was  renowned  for  the  attention  given  to  the 
science  of  navigation,  and  there,  no  doubt,  he  found  the  in- 
spiration which  led  to  the  discovery  of  America.  Galileo 
was  a  professor  in  the  same  university  and  found  within  its 
walls  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  investigations.  Isaac  New- 
ton was  a  Fellow  in  Cambridge  University,  and  there  conducted 
the  studies  and  experiments  which  made  his  name  immortal. 
James  Watt  found  friends  who  introduced  him  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  whose  laboratories  furnished  him  the  field  for 
those  experiments  which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  steam  en- 
gine. Eli  Whitney  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  there 
equipped  the  faculties  which  afterward  invented  the  cotton 
gin.  Morse  began  his  studies  of  electricity  at  Yale  College, 
and  was  afterward  elected  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
New  York,  "  within  which  walls,"  as  he  himself  said,  "  the  in- 
fant telegraph  was  born  and  nursed."  I  might  multiply  ex- 
amples. 

The  university  of  to-day  is  the  consummate  flower  of  modern 
civilization.    The  enormous  development  of  the  application  of 
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science  to  the  mechanical  and  industrial  arts  has  opened  wide 
and  ever  widening  fields  for  human  industry  and  occupation, 
which,  in  the  higher  grades  of  employment,  are  practically 
closed  to  all  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  elaborate 
technological  education.  Engineering  in  all  its  various  depart- 
ments, civil,  mechanical  and  mining,  chemistry,  geology,  min- 
eralogy, electricity,  biology,  botany,  architecture,  and  indeed 
the  whole  catalogue  of  the  physical  sciences  are  now  performing 
indispensable  functions  in  the  organization  and  administration 
of  the  infinite  variety  of  industrial  enterprises  which  almost  ab- 
sorb the  field  of  occupation  for  labor  in  these  modern  days  and 
require  the  services  of  large  numbers  of  persons  specially 
equipped  in  those  sciences.  It  is  impossible  to  embrace  the 
degree  of  equipment  required  within  the  ordinary  college  cur- 
riculum, which  only  serves  to  form  the  basis  on  which  to  build 
the  superstructure  of  special  education  in  particular  depart- 
ments. The  instruction  required  can  only  be  found  in  special 
technological  institutes  devoting  themselves  to  professional 
training  in  particular  branches,  or  in  universities  which  provide 
such  training  in  various  branches.  The  university  has  great 
advantages  in  such  work,  because  it  may  so  shape  its  collegiate 
courses  as  to  secure  to  the  student  some  election  of  studies  which 
will  prepare  him  for  the  special  training  selected,  and  also  be- 
cause the  same  professor  may  serve  in  different  departments 
and  thereby  diminish  the  number  of  professors  required.  But 
this  kind  of  instruction  involves  the  provision  of  special  struc- 
tures, workshops,  laboratories,  apparatus,  materials,  and  an  infi- 
nite number  of  necessary  appliances  which  are  enormously  ex- 
pensive and  require  vast  endowments.  The  great  universities 
of  the  North,  whose  magnificent  endowments  are  annually  in- 
creased by  splendid  donations,  still  find  them  inadequate  to 
their  needs  and  clamor  for  more. 

A  few  years  ago  there  seemed  slight  prospects  that  Louisiana 
should  ever  be  able  to  furnish  her  children  with  such  an  insti- 
tution. But  with  the  noble  donation  of  Paul  Tulane  a  new  era 
dawned.  The  State  was  quick  to  seize  the  opportunity  offered, 
and  the  great  constitutional  charter  which  she  granted  to  the 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  was  the  wisest  and  most  benefi- 
cent and  far  reaching  single  act  of  legislation  that  has  ever 
been  adopted  by  the  State.    The  example  of  Paul  Tulane  has 
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already  inspired  two  noble  women  to  emulate  his  liberality, 
and  the  names  of  Mrs.  Sophie  Newcomb  and  Mrs.  Ida  A. 
Richardson  will  be  inseparably  associated  with  his. 

The  charter  granted  by  the  State  emphasizes  the  duty  of  the 
administrators  "  to  establish  and  maintain  a  great  university  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,"  and  we  have  entered  on  that  task 
with  a  lull  conception  of  its  magnitude  and  the  inadequacy  of 
our  present  means  but  with  a  firm  determination  to  accomplish  it, 
and  with  a  serene  confidence  that  Providence  will  provide  help- 
ers in  our  time  of  need,  and  that  the  increasing  wealth  of  our 
citizens  will  from  time  to  time  enlarge  our  means  and  insure 
our  progress  in  the  great  work. 

The  growth  of  the  institution  has  been  slow,  but  sound  and 
solid.  We  are  already  doing  university  work  of  a  high  order  in 
the  directions  not  only  of  medicine  and  law  but  of  philosophy 
and  letters  and  in  certain  departments  of  physical  technology. 

We  have  secured  ample  and  well  located  grounds,  comprising 
over  fifty  acres,  and  before  the  end  of  another  year  will  have 
completed  structures  adequate  in  all  respects  to  accommodate 
immediate  needs. 

Our  college  for  women  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  colleges 
for  males,  and  the  privileges  of  advanced  university  courses 
will  be  open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men. 

In  addressing  the  students  of  this  Normal  School  destined  to 
become  the  teachers  of  the  State,  I  thought  I  could  find  no  fitter 
audience  before  whom  to  express  my  views  as  to  the  duty  of  so- 
ciety to  furnish  to  its  members  the  opportunity  of  faculty  train- 
ing from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  point  of  the  ability  and  will- 
ingness of  the  individual,  as  the  dictate  of  justice  and  as  securing 
to  each  the  full  benefit  of  the  faculties  with  which  he  is  endow- 
ed ;  then  to  outline  the  relations  and  divisions  of  the  different 
grades  of  instruction  required  to  constitute  a  complete  and 
symmetrical  educational  system  ;  and  finally  to  exhibit  the  im- 
portance.of  a  university  for  the  highest  education,  and  the  prog- 
ress and  prospects  of  its  establishment  in  this  State. 

I  invoke  your  co-operation  and  that  of  the  whole  people  to 
secure  to  all  opportunity  for  education,  not  cabined,  cribbed, 
confined,  "  but  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air,"  education 
limited  to  no  aristocracy  of  wealth  but  extending  its  helping 
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hand  to  all  strong  enough  to  rise  ;  to  the  "  common  people"  who, 
in  this  country,  are  the  repository  of  powers  and  the  oracles  of 
our  destiny. 

"  The  plain  man  is  the  basic  clod 
From  which  we  grow  the  deimgod ; 
And  in  the  average  man  is  curled, 
The  hero  stuff  that  rules  the  world." 
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